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ELTON JOHN: 
“Caribou” (DJM) 


—<—<<___. 
YEEPS. One thing about 


Elton is that he always 
picks real fun placés to re- 
cord. This one was done 
at Caribou Ranch; Color- 
ado, frinstance. And as 


he’s also into naming al- . 


bums after the places 
where he cut them (as in 
“Honky Chateau”), | 
Suppose that gives us 
something to be grateful 
-for. I mean, that cover 
shot would have looked 
‘pretty dumb if it had had 
a panoramic view of 
Barnes in the background 
and had been called 
“Olympic”. : 


There he is, in a leopard-skin 


jacket open far enough to dis- 

play a vast expanse of furry tor- 

So, grinning like an idjit in front 

of this solarised back projection 

Of what looks like Black Oak 

Arkansas’ back-garden. He’s 

looking exceptionally pleased 

with himself, and friends, I real- 
ly don’t know why, cuz it’s 
probably the most disappoin- 
ting album he’s made since 

“Madman Across The Water”. 

The thing is, counting 
“Goodbye Yellow Brick Road” 
as two, “Caribou” is Elton’s 
fourth album © in eighteen 
months, which adds up to a 
whole lotta songs and a whole 
lotta studio time. Plus the fact 
that he’s nearly always on the 
toad somewhere or other when 
he’s not recording either for 
himself or for Kiki Dee~or 
someone. Even fora naturally 
prolific and physically robust 
lad like Our Elt, something’s 
gotta give. And this is it. 

“Madman Across the Wat- 
er” was the direction that Elton 
had explored on “Elton John” 
and “Tumbleweed —Connec- 
tion”, spread out so thin that it 
Snapped: After a couple of false 
starts (the much under-rated ~ 
live album and the “Friends” 
Soundtrack), Elt got back into 

stride with “Honky 

Chateau” and went from 
strength to strength. Now the 
post-“Chateau” — streak has. 
Snapped just like its predeces- 
sor, and “Caribou” jis. little 
more than a selection of tried 
and trusted E.J. stylistic devices 
trotted out for a brief canter 
round the paddock. 

The first contestant is “The 
Bitch Is Back”, which starts off 
with almost the same power 
chords from Davey The Admir- 
able Johnstone as did “Satur- 
day Night's ~All Right For 
Fighting”, and it’s got a nice 
chorus: “I’m a bitch I'ma bitch, 
oh the bitch is back/Stone cold 
sober as a matter of fact,” butit- 
doesn’t really do, much more 
than try and set a pace for the 
rest of the album. 

_ It’s followed in quick succes- 
sion by “Pink which js an 
archetypal John/Taupin — me- 
dium-rare song in the tradition 
of “Your Song”, but nowhere 
near as impressive. It’s succeed- 
ed with a rockin’ hymn to the 
Joys of “Grimsby”, which is a 
nice idea not particularly well- 
executed. “Dixie Lily” is a re- 
dundant exercise in squatting 
on John Fogerty’s lyrical turf. 

Then comes. “Solar Prestige 
A Gammoi which sounds 
like the kind of title that Zappa 
would have picked in his Flo’n’ 
Eddie period for one of groupie- 
Scuzz epics, but is instead a 
teeth-grindingly  unlistenable 
parody of European pop blanc- 
mange sung in phony pidgin 
Italian. It raises a faint smile on 
the first go-round and then be- 
comes unbearable. 

The side ends with “You're 
So Static”, which has to be '74’s 
best song title, but is nothing 
more than a Tun-through of past 
triumphs... _ 

Over on side two, we find 
“T've Seen The Saucers” an at- 
tempt at sci-fi eerie that does 
nothing and goes nowhere, 


“It wasn't that bad, was it?” 


“Stinker”, like “The Bitch Is 
Back” is an attempt to be bad- 
ass and mean and~weird’ that 
fails mainly because EJ. ain't 
built to sound that way. 

That leaves two. 

“Don’t Let The Sun Go 
Down On Me™ is another en- 
trant in\the “Goodbye Yellow 
Brick Road” slowie stakes, and 
‘flops despite the guest appear- 
ance of Carl Wilson and Bruce 
Johnston as vocal backuppers. 


Finally, there’s “Ticking”, a_ 


solo. performance with one 
plano and plenty of massed 
voices. 


It's-a vain attempt at a rour- 
deforce ending about some 
poor kid who's repressed by his 
parents to such an extent that 
he goes bananas and starts off- 
ing people in a bar before the 
Man closes in and gives him the 
ol’ Bonnie and Clyde wipe-out 
treatment. 

The manic piano is pretty ef- 
fective, and the production is 
great, but the lyrics and struc- 
ture don’t give it the required 
level of tension, 

Allin allan indubitably lame 
album. 


Don’t get me wrong. I dig El- 
ton John a lot and I’ve rarely 
found serious fault with his 
work, but “Caribou” is just too 
thin and lacklustre for comfort. 


Take a holiday Elt. Don’t 
even look at a piano for a few 
months. You’ve done as much 
with your current €approach as 
you can, and this album is 
proof of that. What you gotta 
do now, brother, is come back 
with something that’s as much 
of a progression from this stuff 
as “Honky Chateau” was from 
its predecessors. 

Charles Shaar Murray 
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KEVIN COYNE: “Blame 
1 On The Night” (Vir 
gin q 


THIS IS the fourth timet’ve 
reviewed this goddam record. 

The first three-attempts were 
successfully discarded on com- 
pletion as I realised I was being 
unfair to Mr. Coyne. Less un- 
fair each time, it’s true; but 
since he is a man who so obvi- 
ously lays his integrity on the 
table, then the least any poten- 
tial critic can do is to respondin - 
kind. 

Nevertheless, it is a-flum- 
moxing album still, but I now 
believe that in time everything 
will fall into. place. Coyne’s 
work is not readily approach- 
able, and at the beginning it was 
only the beautiful, lyrical single 
“I Believe In Love” that stood 
out, a 

My initial resistance to the 
other tracks has melted away 
with repeated playings, howev- 
er, and I’m rfow prepared to say 
that it’s one of the most fasci- 
nating albums of the year, and 
a worthy successor to the ambi- 
tious “Marjory Razor Blade”. 

Coyne ¢an be melodie, tune- 

and -.accessible when he 
pleases, it’s just that often he 
chooses not to. 

Hence, one’s enthusiasm is 
stirred first for the tracks that 
utilise more instrumentation 
and really open the throttle 
right out, such as the opening 
“River Of Sin”, which begins 
with some nefarious cackles of 


a A flood, 
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fivén full-time employment. 

Likewise, “Take A Train” 
has abundant energy and some 
fine interplay at the close be- 
tween the drums and the sax. 
Coyne’s voice, which he must 
have picked up from a scrap- 
yard, puts on a display of man- 
ic vitality, and so the side ends 
very powerfully. 

In between there’s “I Believe 
In Love”, a song of pure magic 
that includes an insidious or- 
gan, some complementary 
back-up voices and the most 
buoyantly euphoric lyrics I’ve 
heard in ages — “I was so lone- 
ly/all the time/Now I’ve found 
worlds that rhyme/No cliches 
— I’m running wild/I’m a poet 
— I can sing, better than you 
thought/The black dog has left 
my door”. (What will the 
Meltzers make of that? Yevtu 
shenko? Led Zeppelin?) 

Then on side two “Poor 
Swine” rocks along enthusias- 
tically and “Choose” is very 
pleasant on the ear. 

It’s the. slower songs that 
take time to convince. The 
spare instrumentation, the voice 
{a flat, grating monotone which 
is conventionally unattractive), 
and the apparent tunelessness 
of tracks like “Don’t Delude 
Me” and “Witch” all combine 
to estrange the half-listener. 

Gradually however the edif. 
ice of the content becomes vi- 
sible through the fog of the 
form. Most of the lyrics escape 
me still, but the ones that are 
clear are also warm and engag- 
ing. 

All Coyne’s songs exude a - 
teal sense of atmosphere, and 


have imaginative arrangements 
designed to capture the feel of 
the song -— never too obvious- 
ly, I'm glad to say, and in this 
context the haunting qualities of 
“Witch”, deserve particular 
mention. 

When-the basic guitar sound 
is embellished, it’s done really 


—_=————— 
JAMES TAYLOR: 
“Walking Man” (Warner 
Bros) 


IT DOESN’T take such a 
lot to become a superstar. 

At the most James Taylor 
has written only a handful of 
songs that won’t be forgotten in 
five years time. Coupled with 
the fact that he managed to get 
them released at just the right 
time, that made him a star. 

And he’s remained one ever 
since, although it can’t be much 
longer before people every- 
where will start realising that 
Taylor, never a prolific song- 
writer, has dried up altogether 
as a creative force. 

Sure, this record will scrape 
the best-selling album charts 
here and go gold in America 
where there'll probably be a hit 
single as well. It will sell on his 
past alone, because “Walking 
Man” doesn’t merit’ that suc- 
cess. 3 
Taylor still sings as well as 
ever (except on “Daddy’s 
Baby” — how wimpish can 
you get — where, supposedly 
trying to sing lullabye-style, his 
voice is a lot higher than usual 
and lacks its warm resonance). 

His acoustic-guitar playing, 
which kind of wraps itself 
tound his songs, is also as dis- 
tinctive as ever. 

And the arrangements, by 
Taylor and guitarist David Spi- 
nozza, who produced, are just a 
little more textured than on past 
albums. A brass and/or string 
section finds its way into most 
cuts. F 
But there is very little music 
as such. It doesn’t cook, it 
doesn’t bump and it doesn’t 
rock. Both Spinozza and the al- 
bum’s other guitarist Hugh 
McCracken are expert session 
men, but their playing is just 
pretty and like the rest of the 
music is soul-less. S 

And so what about the 
Songs? Well, there aren’t any 
completed ones. They’re all a 
bit sketchy and if it wasn’t for 
Taylor’s voice nobody would 
pay too much attention to them 
at all. 2 

(Perhaps you like a half- 
finished feel to your songs? If 
80, you might get into this re- 
cord). 

“Walking Man” is the best 
and will probably be the single. 
It has a typical Taylor chord 
Progression but doesn’t really 
make it completely. The lyrics 
are obscure though vaguely 
political here, as throughout the 


tastefully, such as the strings on 
the title track and the recorders 
on “Sign Of The Times”. Every 
track, indeed, is thoughtfully 
d. 


are many more de- 
lights, which only becomé dis. 
cernible after several playings. 
For example, the way Coyne 
pronounces “honey” in “I Be- 
lieve In Love” is just a gas. 

I've just played the whole 
thing again. Yes friends, this is a 
great album; but give it time — 
you know it don’t come easy. 
Bob Woffinden 


nS 
TED NUGENT AND 
THE AMBOY DUKES: 
“Call Of The Wild” (Dis- 
creet) 


FUNNY OLD band the Am 
boys. In 1968 they made it to 
the top with “Journey To The 
Centre Of The Mind”, made 
novelty sides like “Simon 
Says”, and did pure mindless 
funk like “The Maquis”. 

I thought of them as bread- 
heads, shuffling wherever the 
money was: when “Amazing 
Grace” hit the charts, I almost 
expected the Amboys to turn 
up with bagpipe rock. 

Now guitarist Nugent, the 
only surviving member of that 
earlier band, has latched onto 
the fact that heavy rock cliches 
often lead to better relations 
with the bank manager — so 
now the Amboys are right in 
there, pitchin’ heavy. 

The title track, despite its 
lack of ambition, is the stuff sin- 
gles are made of. Nugent plays 
as well as he needs to, Rob 
Grange, the one really redeem- 
ing feature of the current Am- 
boys, handles his bass as if 
Robert Stigwood were giving 
him a private audition, and 
there’s some full-flight key- 
board work from Gabe Magno. 


NEW’ MUSICAI 


But the tempo is maintained 
for the next four tracks and so 
is the volume. 


Vic Mastrianni is the drum- 
mer with the stamina but he 
doesn’t sound all that impres- 
sive. Then again he’s so far 
back in the muddy mix that I’m 
forced to give him the benefit of 
the doubt and to turn instead to 
the sixth track on the disc — 
the one which heralds the first 
change in pace. 

Not that I care to discuss it 
at length, suffice to say that it’s 
de blooze, replete with late 
night 52nd Street piano and a 
lot of guitar that adds up to 
very little. 

“Below the Belt”, which fol- 
lows, starts full of eastern pro- 
mise with flute from Magno set 
against Grange’s bass. But the 
track degenerates into a doomy 
meandering excuse for displays 
of electronic effects and feed 
back devices. 

Grange riffs through it all, 
like one of those cinematic 
pianists who play through the 
most volcanic bar-room brawls, 
until the track ends with mania 
cal laughter. Which may have 
been on the record or may have 
been my own, a little bit of each 
if I recollect correctly. 

The:, to the closer — so wel- 
come in this case — a track 
called “Cannon Balls” which is 
as heavy asits title. * 

I suppose I ought to mention 
that a guy named Andy Jezow- 
ski helps out with the vocals on 
“Call Of The Wild” but I don’t 
suppose he'll thank me for tying 
him in with this one. 

My copy of this Discreet 
release has been imported from 
Canada, so it’s possible that 
WEA are just importing a small 
number of copies instead of 
pressing a huge amount of. 
homegrown product. On this 
evidence I can’t really blame 
“em. Fred Dellar 


Sometime 
superstar 


regressing 
rapidly 


record. 

One thing though. Taylor 
does seem to realise he’s not 
writing so well these days and it 
doesn’t seem to bother him. In 


st I can if I can.” 
“Fading Away” he 
“But I’m a shrinking man, 
sinking, man/I’m fading, 
fading away/ it’s really not 
so bad to be fading away.” 


And so he’s not worried. 
And why should he be? He’s 
got a beautiful wife, he’s rich 
and he can stick out a record 
every year or so just when the 
record company’s contract says 
he has to. 

Meanwhile he'll just fade 
away until everybody except 
his wife, family and friends 
forget who James Taylor ever 
was. Steve Clarke 


